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labor has shrunk one-half, from what source do the goods necessary 
to keep up present high real wages come? 

To make matters worse, the author attempts to give the impres- 
sion that he has made detailed inquiries into the subject by adding, 
"The percentage varies, but generally speaking the efficiency is about 
one-half ". The only study of the subject of productivity which 
the present writer has seen is in the Massachusetts Industrial Review 
for March, 1920. The data there given show that from 1914 to 
1919 there has been an increase in output per employee in four of 
the seven establishments investigated and a decrease in the other 
three. Even the soundest economic doctrine in such hands is likely 
to fall into disrepute. 

The book entitled Why Men Strike is of somewhat better stuff. 
The thesis is that the labor problem may be solved by the encourage- 
ment of thrift. Much that the author says is true and worth saying. 
The discussion of the merits of various plans for encouraging thrift 
is the most interesting part of the book, and is marked in not a few 
places by a practical kind of insight. If Mr. Crowther claimed 
somewhat less for thrift, his readers would be likely to concede 
more. Sensible men, even though workers, are not likely to put 
much faith in panaceas. 

George E. Barnett. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

The New Industrial Unrest: Reasons and Remedies. By Ray 
Stannard Baker. Garden City, Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1920.— vi, 231 pp. 

What the Workers Want: A Study of British Labor. By 
Arthur Gleason. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 
— vii, 518 pp. 

These books have the common characteristic that they attempt to 
present the leading events and the currents of opinion in reference 
to the relations between employer and employee during the period of 
so-called " reconstruction " following the signing of the armistice, 
one for the United States, the other for the United Kingdom. Both, 
moreover, are fine examples of faithful and painstaking reporting 
by able journalists, who make no effort to conceal either their own 
lively interest in the problem with which they deal or their hope 
that the events which they record represent the dawn of a new era. 

The substance of Mr. Baker's book first appeared as articles in 
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the New York Evening Post, prepared during and after the steel 
strike in the fall of 1919. It was because of the negative results of 
that struggle that the author was led to broaden the scope of his 
inquiry and include descriptions of other developments in the field 
of labor. Of his eighteen chapters, the first eight describe the in- 
dustrial conflict that was in progress and the motives and convictions 
which actuated the two sides. With Chapter IX the treatment be- 
comes more constructive and accounts are given of proposed solu- 
tions, such as Americanization, the organization of the new labor 
party, welfare work, the shop council system etc. In a concluding 
chapter the author contrasts the three solutions which seem to him 
to be most worthy of consideration. There is first the solution that 
others have characterized as " benevolent feudalism ", the main- 
tenance of the autocratic control of the employer tempered by a 
more and more humanitarian outlook on his part. " The second 
method is that of the extreme radicals. . . . They see only injustice, 
suppression, inefficiency, in the autocracy of capital — and they fly to 
the other extreme. ' Labor must rule ', is the slogan of revolution- 
ary radicalism. Extreme conservatism thus breeds extreme radical- 
ism: Czarism breeds Bolshevism." The author's strong conviction 
looks to solution through a third method. This involves " a vigor- 
ous rejection of the whole idea of autocracy — either the blind and 
greedy autocracy of capital, or the rough autocracy of labor. A 
sturdy and wholesome voice is rising powerfully in America — not 
clear yet and rather angry but full of vitality — that says : ' A plague 
o' both your houses. We will be bossed neither by Gary nor by 
Haywood nor by the ideas they personify. Get together now and 
do your job !' " But he appreciates that there is no royal road to 
any " get-together " solution that would require employers to accept 
employees as their real partners and to share the returns of industry 
fairly with the workers. At the very close he indicates his convic- 
tion that no solution can be attained that is not founded upon 
" high faith in God, and some vital interest in [our] fellowmen ". 

By comparison Mr. Gleason's analysis of What the Workers Want 
is both more comprehensive and more fully documented. Having 
reviewed the principal developments of the year 1919 and the sig- 
nificant reports, resolutions and official utterances in the first half of 
the book, he devotes the second half to a reprinting of all the im- 
portant reports and documents, including among others the report 
of the Nationalization Committee, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence report, and the Sankey report for the Coal Industry Commis- 
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sion. In a final section, to do full justice to all concerned, he 
presents sketches of the rise of the English middle class, of the 
origin of British socialism, and of the new class of government ser- 
vants, and adds a group of significant quotations from representa- 
tive citizens under the caption " What the People Say ". 

While the American conditions that Mr. Baker reviews were 
mainly distinguished by the absence of definite plans and programs, 
the British situation described by Mr. Gleason is characterized by 
perhaps an overplus of elaborately formulated if not clearly-thought- 
out programs. In his introduction Mr. Gleason sums up his own 
conclusions thus: 

The old British industrial system is dying. ... It was the system of 
private enterprise directed by the profit-making motive of the ruling 
group and operated by the mass of workers driven by fear and hunger. 
Through organization the workers have obtained such control over 
industry as to render it unworkable at their will. They refuse to give 
high production except on their own terms. Their terms are a new 
industrial system, the socialist state, with workers' control. 

That progress toward this new state during the year he reviews was 
for the most part progress backward, so far as positive accomplish- 
ment was concerned, does not trouble him. He explains this fact as 
due in part to the inevitable lethargy following the strain of war 
and in part to the unreadiness of labor to assert its power until its 
leaders are more confident of their ability to realize the expectations 
and aspirations of their followers. Some of the guild-socialist en- 
thusiasts had predicted that labor would assume control of the gov- 
ernment and industry within two years. Mr. Gleason puts the time 
needed at from " five to twenty-five years ". 

The value of this survey does not depend, however, upon the 
author's infallibility as a social prophet. In the chapters of Part I 
and in the documents of the appendix we have the clearest and most 
readable account of the dramatic happenings in the field of British 
industry of this eventful year that is to be found anywhere in Eng- 
lish. Particularly illuminating are his description of the inquiry of 
the British coal commission in which Mr. Robert Smiley played the 
dominant role, and the evidence he marshals of the deep determina- 
tion on the part not only of the British labor leaders like Smiley, 
Hodges, Clynes, Henderson, Thomas and Gosling, but also of the 
rank and file, not to sink back into their old dependent relationship 
hut to press on toward a larger and larger share in the management 
of British industry. 
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Taken together the two books present a vivid picture of tendencies 
in the English-speaking labor world. In the position they have 
taken, the authoritative leaders of the organized workers of America 
appear by comparison the Extreme Right, the authoritative leaders 
of the British workers as the Moderate Left, of the Anglo-American 
labor movement. In both countries the Extreme Left or Bolshevist 
group appears clearly to have lost ground during the year reviewed. 
As regards Bolshevism, the two writers are not entirely agreed. 
Mr. Baker appears to identify with Bolshevism the program which 
Mr. Gleason describes as that of the dominant British labor leaders, 
whereas Mr. Gleason appears to think that the conservative policy 
of American labor leaders is likely to bring about a Bolshevist re- 
action here. Perhaps the otherwise trivial fact that Mr. Baker in 
writing of American conditions habitually spells " labour " in the 
older, English style, whereas Mr. Gleason prefers to omit the « in 
describing British " labor ", reveals the contrasting attitudes of these 
writers better than would a detailed comparison of their views. 

Henry R. Seager. 

Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Edition of 1920, with new introduction. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1920. — xxxiii, 899 pp. 

Gratifying evidence that precise and profound scholarship in a 
major field of human activity is appreciated, may be found in the 
fact that a new edition of Industrial Democracy is needed to satisfy 
the demand. There has been no alteration in the text save for the 
insertion of a new introduction and new appendices. The subject 
matter stands now as it did when it was first written in 1897, as an 
accurate estimate of the significant items of strength and weakness 
in the English trade-union movement. Events have substantiated 
the general position taken by the Webbs in assigning as much im- 
portance as they did to the social potency of organized labor, to the 
place it would occupy in the political and economic structure of our 
own century. Their last chapter in particular, where they allow 
themselves to reflect upon the larger meaning of unionism to a 
democratic society, is as brilliant a piece of writing as there has 
been on the subject. And the American community is still almost 
as far from grasping in any extended way what democracy must 
mean today in terms of group organization, utilization of experts, 
substitution of a collective freedom for an individualistic liberty, as 
we were before this clarifying synthesis was offered. 



